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Introduction 

The  evolution  of  an  individual  into  an  occupational  career  is  a  com- 
plex process.   Needs,  motives,  values,  and  abilities  which  are  manifested 
early  in  life  lead  to  initial  educational  choices,  often  guided  by  informed 
or  nhinfonaed  advice  from  parents,  teachers,  and  guidance  counselors.   Edu- 
cational experiences  in  turn  influence  these  attitudes,  values,  and  abilities 
leading  to  somewhat  more  informed  early  job  choices,  though  these  choices 
still  are  typically  based  on  minimal  knowledge  of  the  actual  occupation  being 
entered  unless  a  parent  or  close  relative  is  in  that  very  occupation.   Once 
the  individual  is  in  a  job  and  in  an  organization,  he  is  further  influenced 
in  his  attitudes  and  values,  and  has  further  opportunities  to  display  and 
develop  his  talents  and  abilities.   From  this  point  on  there  is  a  complex 
interaction  between  the  individual  and  his  employing  organization  (or  his 
work  setting  if  he  is  outside  an  organization  in  a  more  autonomous  role) . 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  begin  to  illuminate  some  of  the  dynamics 
of  this  interaction  by  focusing  on  the  manner  in  which  the  attitudes  and 
values  of  the  person  are  influenced  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  work 
and  organizational  life. 

The  research  reported  below  focuses  on  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
values  of  a  group  of  44  alumni  of  the  Sloan  School  of  Management  whose 
career  was  followed  closely  from  the  time  they  were  in  graduate  school  in 
the  early  1960's.   In  order  to  understand  changes  and  relate  them  to  critical 
career  events,  we  undertook  a  panel  study  of  a  small  number  of  people 
rather  than  a  large  cross-sectional  study  of  many  occupations.  We  focused 
on  management  because  of  the  complexity  of  this  career  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  important  interactions  between  the  individual  and  the 
organization  occur  within  the  context  of  that  career. 

We  focused  on  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values  (hereafter  simply 
calles  "attitudes")  rather  than  on  abilities  or  motivational  factors  for 
several  reasons.   First,  much  previous  research  has  tended  to  focus  on  the 
relationship  between  abilities  and  subsequent  career  growth  and  performance. 
(Dill,  et  al  1962;  Bray,  et  al,  1974) .   When  this  panel  research  project 
was  launched  it  was  assumed  that  managerial  performance  was  likely  to  be 
at  least  as  much  a  function  of  attitudes  and  values  as  it  was  of  abilities, 
and  that  a  focus  on  "organizational  socialization"  the  learning  of  such 
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attitudes,  would  be  an  important  supplement  to  already  existing  research. 
(Schein,  1961,  1962,  1963,  1968;  Van  Maanen  and  Schein,  1975).   Needs 
and  motives  were  a  secondary  focus  of  the  research  project  but  will  not 
be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  report.   A  previous  report  dealing  with 
"career  anchors"  (Schein,  1975b)  summarizes  some  of  the  motivational  findings. 

Second,  at  the  time  of  the  launching  of  this  research  (1960) ,  there 
was  much  concern  about  organizations  invading  the  privacy  of  employee ' s 
lives,  creating"organization  men",  brainwashing  employees  into  company 
values,  unduly  influencing  employees  in  areas  which  should  not  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  company,  and  so  on.  (Schein,  1961,  1964a,  1964b;  Packard,  1959, 
1962;  Harrington,  1959;  Schein  and  Ott,  1962;  Schein  and  Lippitt,  1966; 
Whyte,  1956;  Wilson,  1955) .   We  wanted  to  obtain  some  data  on  the  kinds  of 
attitude  changes  which  would  actually  occur  when  people  made  the  transition 
from  student  to  employee,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  those  changes 
would  have  long-range  implications  for  the  career.   Third,  we  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  mechanisms  of  "organizational  socialization."  How 
does  an  organization  teach  its  values  to  its  new  employees,  in  what  areas 
will  such  teaching  occur,  and  with  what  implications  for  performance, 
loyalty,  creativity,  and  other  factors  associated  with  "good  membership"? 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  launched  in  1961  a  longitudinal  panel 
study  focused  on  repeated  measures  of  specially  selected  attitude  areas. 
(Schein,  1963) .   In  this  paper  we  report  attitude  change  results  from  the 
10  year  follow-up  conducted  in  1973 . 
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Research  Panel 

The  research  panel  was  recruited  from  Sloan  School  of  Management  students 
in  1961,  1962,  and  1963  by  selecting  at  random  from  the  list  of  domestic 
second  year  Masters  students  15  names,  and  inviting  those  students  into  the 
study.   We  excluded  foreign  students  because  of  the  difficulty  of  following 
them  into  their  career  but  otherwise  selected  panel  candidates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  any  biases  due  to  volunteering  or  any  other  factor.   If 
a  student  declined  to  participate,  we  picked  another  name  by  the  same 
random  procedure  until  15  men  had  agreed.   The  rate  of  refusal  was  only  1  or 
2  men  per  year,  thus  insuring  that  our  panel  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  Sloan  School  graduates  of  those  years.   The  number  15  was  selected  ar- 
bitrarily by  estimating  that  such  a  number  was  the  maximum  which  could  be 
studied  intensively  through  interview  and  questionnaire  in  any  given  year. 
We  ended  up  with  44  instead  of  45  cases  bacause  one  student  in  the  1963 
panel  dropped  out  after  it  was  too  late  to  replace  him.   All  panel  members 
were  white  males,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  student  body  in  the  early 
1960 's  was  almost  exclusively  white  male. 

Initial  and  Follow-Up  Measures 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  total  research  project  was  to  study  the 
evolution  of  managerial  careers,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interaction  between  the  individual  and  his  employing  organization  (Schein,  1968) 
In  what  manner  would  the  organization  influence  the  values  and  attitudes 
of  the  individual  (socialization) ,  and  in  what  manner  would  the  individual 
influence  the  organization  (innovation)?  In  order  to  study  this  process, 
we  needed  a  good  base-line  of  information  on  each  panelist  prior  to  his 
entry  into  the  career  and  at  various  points  thereafter.   We  designed  a 
detailed  interview  and  a  number  of  attitude,  value  and  self-image 
questionnaires  dealing  with  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  managerial  role  that 
we  could  conceive  of  as  being  relevant  to  the  evolution  of  the  management 
career. 

The  interview  attempted  to  obtain  a  detailed  reconstruction  of  the 
individual's  history  prior  to  entering  the  Sloan  School  and  detailed 
statements  of  plans,  hopes,  dreams,  and  fears  about  the  future  career.   In 
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order  to  elicit  motives,  attitudes,  and  values,  the  interview  was  structured 
around  the  reasons  for  past  events  and  the  premises  or  assumptions  behind 
future  plans.   For  example,  for  each  decision  pertaining  to  choice  of  school, 
or  major  subject,  or  going  into  management,  etc.,  I  probed  in  detail  why 
the  person  had  made  that  decision,  who  had  influenced  him  and  how.   In  re- 
ference to  future  plans  and  hopes,  I  probed  why  the  person  wanted  those 
things  and  what  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  various  anticipated  future  events. 

The   questionnaires  which  were  used  were  developed  over  a  period  of 
years  prior  to  1961  in  an  effort  to  develop  questions  relevant  to  the  mana- 
gerial role.   Existing  value  and  attitude  questionnaires  such  as  the  Allport, 
Vernon,  and  Lindsay  Study  of  Values  (1960)  proved  to  be  too  general  to 
elicit  the  level  of  discrimination  we  were  seeking.   We  also  ran  into  a 
methodological  paradox — most  questionnaires  available  were  designed  to 
be  maximally  reliable  which  meant  that  items  that  might  be  sensitive  to 
change  tended  to  be  eliminated  a^  priori  in  the  design  of  the  questionnaire. 
We  needed  to  build  scales  which  were  internally  consistent  yet  which  were 
sensitive  to  the  role  changes  which  accompany  career  development.   The 
present  paper  focuses  on  one  of  these  questionnaires,  hereafter  called  the 
POQ  (Public  Opinion  Questionnaire)  which  had  previously  been  used  in  a 
study  of  changes  in  Sloan  School  students  (Schein,  1967)  and  which  covered 
a  wide  range  of  business  related  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values.* 

The  interview  and  questionnaires  were  administered  to  panel  members 
during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  their  graduation  and,  in  almost  all  cases, 
prior  to  any  decision  about  what  company  they  would  work  for  after  graduation. 
A  few  had  been  employed  prior  to  graduate  school  or  during  the  stammer, 
hence  had  some  exposure  to  business,  but  most  had  come  to  graduate  school 
directly  from  college,  and  hence  had  no  first  hand  experience  with  bus- 
iness situations  or  as  full-time  employees.   All  panelists  were  reinterviewed 
after  one  year  at  work,  at  which  time  the  questionnaires  were  also  readministered. 
In  1966,  approximately  3-5  years  after  graduation  the  questionnaires  were 


*Data  on  other  values,  self-image,  and  personality  characteristics  as  measured 
by  a  sentence  completion  test,  a  semantic  differential  test,  and  a  values 
check  test,  will  be  reported  in  subsequent  papers. 
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mailed  out  to  obtain  a  further  data  point.   In   1973,  by  which  time  all 
panelists  had  been  out  of  school  at  least  10  years ,  they  were  again  re- 
interviewed*  and  the  questionnaires  readministered.   Interview  data  were 
obtained  from  all  44  panelists  at  this  time  and  questionnaires  were  filled 
in  by  43  out  of  the  44  men. 

Method  of  Analysis 

The  Piiblic  Opinion  Questionnaire  (POQ)  consists  of  100  Likert  type 
belief  and  value  statements  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  business  and 
management.   The  respondent  is  asked  to  check  whether  he  "strongly  agrees" 
(1),  "agrees"  (2),  "disagrees" (3) ,  or  "strongly  disagrees"  (4)  with  items 
such  as  "Governmentally  operated  projects  cannot  compete  with  private 
enterprise  because  they  are  less  efficient"  or "Government  competition  with 
private  enterprise  is  unfair  and  should  be  eliminated."   Items  were 
initially  selected  for  their  ability  to  produce  a  range  of  responses  from 
a  given  population  of  students  and/or  managers,  and  for  their  ability  to 
discriminate  between  populations  who  were  at  different  stages  in  their 
career,  i.e.  students  vs.  senior  executives.   The  items  were  combined  into 
scales  based  upon  a  series  of  factor  analyses  and  their  content  coherence. 
Belief  and  value  items  were  combined  on  the  assumption  that  attitudes  have 
both  a  belief  and  value  component. 

Each  respondent  was  given  a  scale  score  based  upon  the  average  of 
his  responses  to  the  items  in  that  scale.   A  low  score  (1.0-2.0)  re- 
presents high  agreement  with  the  items,  a  score  in  the  range  of  2.5  re- 
presents a  neutral  opinion  on  those  items,  and  a  high  score  (3.0-4.0) 
represents  disagreement  with  the  items. 

In  our  previous  analysis  (Schein,  1967)  we  used  a  19  scale  version  of 
the  POQ.   Subsequent  factor  analyses  led  us  to  the  conviction  that  we  should 
use  a  somewhat  more  refined  set  of  factors  which  eliminated  items  that 
loaded  on  more  than  one  scale,  and  which  minimized  inter-scale  correlations. 
The  present  analysis,  therefore,  deals  with  12  scales  which  are  based  on 
57  of  the  items  in  the  POQ.   The  actual  items  which  make  up  each  scale  can 


*A11  initial  and  follow-up  interviews  were  conducted  by  the  author  at  M.I.T. 
The  1973  re-interviews  involved  inviting  each  panelist  to  return  to  M.I.T. 
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be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper  in  Appendix  1.   Where  there  seem  to  be 
items  which  do  not  fit  together  in  terms  of  content,  they  nevertheless 
were  kept  together  because  of  their  strong  correlation  with  other  items  on 
that  scale. 

RESULTS 

1.  Total  Panel  Attitude  Changes 

As  was  indicated  above,  the  attitude  items  were  selected  initially  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  degree  to  which  a  person  was  well  along  into  a  management 
career.   Thus,  we  would  expect  that  panelists  would  initially  be  less 
similar  to  functioning  managers,  but  would  over  a  period  of  time,  come 
to  resemble  such  managers  more.   To  determine  the  management  direction  we 
used  several  comparison  groups:  1)  A  group  of  Sloan  Fellows,   who  are 
high  potential  middle  managers,  age  30-40,  attending  a  one-year  masters  pro- 
gram at  the  Sloan  School,  were  given  the  POQ  in  1961,  1962,  and  1963;  2) 
A  group  of  Senior  Executives  ,  who  are  high  potential  senior  managers, 
age  40-55,  attending  a  10  week  executive  program  at  the  Sloan  School  were 
given  the  POQ  in  1962;  3)  The  initial  bosses  of  each  of  the  panelists  were 
sent  attitude  questionnaires,  and  data  were  obtained  from  37  out  of  the  44. 
We  theorized  that  the  attitudes  of  these  men  would  represent  the  strongest 
socialization  pressures  on  the  panelists  early  in  the  career;  4)  The  1974- 
75  class  of  Sloan  Fellows  was  given  the  POQ  in  order  to  determine  how 
managerial  attitudes  themselves  had  changed  over  the  12  year  period  since 
the  study  was  initiated.* 

Table  1  shows  the  total  panel  results.   For  each  scale,  we  show 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  panel  at  each  of  the  four  points 
in  time  when  they  were  measured.   We  also  show  the  1961-62  Sloan  Fellow  and 
Senior  Executive  data  to  determine  whether  the  initial  student  attitudes 
were  similar  to  or  different  from  operating  managers  at  that  time,  and 
show  the  means  for  the  bosses  of  panelists  based  on  data  obtained  from 


*To  minimize  the  effect  of  changed  selection  criteria,  we  compared  only  the 
attitudes  of  US  Sloans,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  some  bias  was  intro- 
duced because  10%  of  the  1974  class  were  women  and  minority  group  members, 
whereas  the  classes  of  1961,  62  and  63  had  none. 
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Table  1 


Mean  Scores  on  Various  Attitude  Scales  of  Panel  Members  at  Four  Points  in 
Time  and  Various  Managerial  Comparison  Groups.* 

Panel               Sloans  Panel  Boss  Sen.  Exec. 

(N  44)                 (N  109)     (N  37)  (N  42) 

(N  40) 

Mean  S.D.             Mean     Mean  Mean 

1.  Belief  in  free  enterprise,  (low  score  means  belief  in  freedom  from  govt. 

intervention . ) 

1961-63  2.4  .4  2.2  2.0 

1962-64  2.3  .4  2.2 

1966  2.4  .3 

1973-74  2.5  .3  2.6 

2.  Belief  in  management,  (low  score  means  belief  and  trust  in  management) 

1961-63  2.2  .4               2.1                2.1 

1962-64  2.1  .4                        2,0 

1966  2.2  .3 

1973-74  2.1  .3               2.1 

9.   Belief  in  "classical"  management  principles,  (low  score  means  strong  beliefs 

in  classical  principles) 
1961-63  2.5    .5  2.0  2.1 

1962-64  2.1    .4  1.9     . 

1966  2.2    .4 

1973-74  2.3    .4  2.2 


♦Scales  can  run  from  1.0  to  4.0,  with  2.5  representing  the  neutral  point. 
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Table  1  (cont.) 


Panel  Sloans  Panel  Boss   Sen.  Exec. 


in   44)  (N  109)     (N  37)     (N  42) 

(N  40) 
Mean  S.D.  Mean     Mean      Mean 


5.   Conservatism  (low  score  means  conservatism) 

1961-63  2.4  .8  2.1  * 

1962  64  2.2  .7  2.1 

1966  2.3  .7 

1973-74  2.2  .9  2.2 

3.  Management  Role  can  be  moral  (low  score  means  belief  that  morals  and  ethics  can 

be  observed  in  management  role^ 

1961-63  2.2  .6               1.6                1.6 

1962-64  2.2  .6                        1.8 

1966  2.0  .6 

1973-74  2.1  .6               1.8 

4.  General  idealism  about  industry  and  management  (low  score  means  idealism) 

1961-63  2.4  .3              2.2               2.2 

1962-64  2.4  .4                        2.2 

1966  2.5  .4 

1973-74  2.5  .4               2.5 

5.  Beliefs  about  corporate  responsibility  (high  score  means  belief  in  narrow 

corporate  responsibility) 
1961-63  2.7    .7  2.5  2.5 

1962-64  2.9    .7  2.5 

1966  3.0    .6 

1973-74  2.8    .6  2.6 

*  Data  not  available  for  this  group  on  this  scale. 
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Table  1  (cont.) 

Panel  Sloans  Panel  Boss  Sen.  Exec, 

(N  44)  (N  109)     (N  37)  (N  42) 

(N  40) 

Mean   S.D.  Mean     Mean  Mean 


7.  Beliefs  about  change  and  mobility  (high  score  means  favoring  change  and 

mobility) 

1961-63  2.6  .4               2.5                * 

1962-64  2.8  .4                        2.8 

1966  2.7  .4 

1973-74  2.6  .4               2.4 

8.  Beliefs  about  rights  to  privacy  (high  score  means  favoring  employee  right  to 

privacy) 

1961-63  2.8  .5  2.7  2.5 

1962-64  2.9  .5  2.8 

1966  2.9  .6 

1973-74  3.0  .6  3.1 


10.   Faith  in  workers,  Theory  X,Y  (high  score  means  belief  in  Theory  Y) 

1961-63  2.9    .4  2.8  * 

1962-64  2.9    .3  2,8 

1966  2.8    .5 

1973-74  3.0    .4  3.0 


11.   Individual  vs.  group  incentives  (low  score  means  favoring  individual  incents.) 

1961-63  2.6    .5  2.2  2.5 

1962-64  2.6    .5  2.2 

1966  2.4    .6 

1973-74  2.4    .6  2.3 


*  Data  not  available  for  this  group  on  this  scale. 
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Table  1  (cont.) 


Panel  Sloans  Panel  Boss   Sen.  Exec. 


(N  44)  (N  109)     (N  37)     (N  42) 

(N   40) 
Mean     S.D.  Mean  Mean  Mean 


12.   Individual  vs.  group  decision  making  (low  score  means  favoring  individual 

decision  making) 

1961-63  2.5  .4  2.2  * 

1962-64  2.5  .5  2.3 

1966  2,3  .5 

1973-74  2.3  .6  2.4 


*Data  not  available  for  this  group  on  this  scale 
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1962-64.   Finally,  we  show  the  data  for  the  Sloan  Fellows  of  1974-75  to 
infer  how  managerial  attitudes  themselves  may  have  shifted  in  the  society 
during  the  period  of  the  study. 

The  first  three  scales  shown  in  Table  1   (see  appendix  for  actual  items) 
make  up  a  cluster  of  key  managerial  attitudes:  Belief  in  free  enterprise, 
belief  in  management  as  a  profession  which  can  be  trusted,  and  belief  in 
certain  management  principles  such  as  "unity  of  command" ,  "authority  must 
equal  responsibility"  and  so  on.   Each  of  these  scales  tends  to  correlate 
with  the  others  at  approximately  the  .3  level.   The  first  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  on  each  scale  the  initial  position  of  the  panel  is  less 
"managerial"  than  the  various  management  groups  who  were  tested  in  the  early 
1960 's.   If  we  next  look  at  the  panel  data  for  1962-64,  one  year  into  their 
career,  we  find  on  each  scale  a  small  shift  in  the  managerial  direction. 
Only  on  the  scale  dealing  with  management  principles  do  we  see  a  sub- 
stantial shift,  but  this  is  also  the  only  scale  on  which  there  was  initially 
a  substantial  difference  between  the  panel  and  the  managerial  groups. 

If  we  look  at  the  1966  data,  3^  to  5^  years  into  the  career,  and  the 
1973-74  data,  ^  to  12^  years  into  the  career,  we  see  somewhat  different 
patterns  on  the  different  scales.   On  "belief  in  free  enterprise"  the  panel 
moves  toward  a  more  neutral  position  which  corresponds  to  a  shift 
in  Sloan  Fellow  attitudes  over  the  12  years  toward  neutrality  on  this  issue; 
faith  in  management  remains  high — essentially  where  it  was  all  along; 
belief  in  classical  management  principles  remains  high,  but  the  Sloans  show 
a  slight  drift  in  this  attitude  toward  more  neutrality.   In  summary,  there 
is  some  change  in  the  panel  in  the  direction  of  becoming  socialized  to- 
ward management  beliefs  but  the  movement  is  minimal,  partly  because  there 
was  not  much  of  a  gap  between  the  panel  and  operating  managers  to  start 
with.   This  finding  suggests  that  much  of  the  socialization  in  these  areas 
had  occurred  prior  to  the  second  year  of  graduate  management  school. 
The  conservatism  scale  shown  on  the  next  page  is  based  on  only  two 
items  (see  appendix)  but  shows  a  similar  pattern — initial  similarity  to 
managers  and  a  small  change  toward  greater  conservatism. 

The  second  part  of  Table  1  shows  data  on  four  other  scales  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  management.   Panelists  initially  believe  that  being  a 
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manager  is  consistent  with  maintaining  one's  own  morals  and  ethics,  but 
operating  managers  believe  this  even  more  strongly.  The  panel  does  not 
show  any  change  in  this  attitijde  during  the  10-12  years.   On  general  idealism/ 
cynicism  toward  industry  we  find  1960 's  managers  idealistic  and  panelists 
closer  to  neutral,  close  to  1974  Sloan  Fellows.   The  panel  does  not  change, 
but  Sloan  Fellow  attitudes  change  toward  the  more  neutral  direction  making 
the  panel  more  similar  to  general  managerial  attitudes  in  1973-75. 

Managers  tend  to  be  in  the  middle  on  the  matter  of  whether  corporations 
should  have  broad  obligations  to  community  and  society  or  narrow  obligations 
only  to  stockholders.   The  panelists  start  out  with  a  belief  in  narrow  cor- 
porate responsibility,  become  even  stronger  in  this  view  over  the  first 
five  years  and  then  begin  to  revert  toward  a  less  extreme  position. 

On  the  matter  of  whether  one  believes  in  change  and  mobility,  we  find 
both  the  panel  and  their  initial  bosses  starting  out  in  favor  of  change. 
The  panel  remains  there  over   the  first  five  years  and  then  shows  some  re- 
version toward  a  more  neutral  position,  where  the  Sloan  Fellows  were  both 
in  the  1960 's  and  in  1974-75. 

The  final  four  scales  deal  with  various  aspects  of  individual  and 
group  behavior  in  organizations ^   Both  the  panel  and  the  Sloan  Fellows 
favored  the  rights  of  the  employee  to  be  free  of  corporate  scrutiny  of  his 
personal  and  family  life  in  the  1960's.   Both  groups  over  time,  show  a 
change  toward  even  stronger  feeling  in  favor  of  employee  rights  to  pri- 
vacy, probably  reflecting  value  changes  in  our  society.   Only  the  Senior 
Executives  surveyed  in  1962  showed  less  of  this  feeling,  but  even  they 
were  at  the  neutral  point  of  the  scale,  not  actually  in  favor  of  cor- 
porate scrutiny  of  employee  family. and  private  affairs. 

On  the  matter  of  how  much  faith  in  workers  the  manager  holds 
(McGregor,  1960) ,  we  find  both  the  panel  and  the  managers  leaning  toward 
Theory  Y  initially  (high  faith  in  workers) ,  and  to  shift  slightly  to- 
ward an  even  stronger  Theory  Y  position  over  the  10-12  year  follow-up  period. 
The  final  two  scales  deal  with  beliefs  in  individual  vs.  group  incentives 
and  individual  vs.  group  decision  making.   The  panel  starts  out  near  neutral 
on  both  incentives  and  group  decision  making;  over  the  period  of  the  study 
both  scales  shift  slightly  toward  more  individual  emphasis  closer  to  the 
Sloan  Fellows  and  their  initial  bosses. 
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When  we  take  all  of  these  results  together,  several  things  stand 
out:  1)  the  panel  started  out  similar  to  management  in  its  attitudes;  2) 
where  changes  occurred  they  reflected  either  socialization  toward  management 
or  changes  in  societal  values;  3)  the  changes  observed  were,  in  all  cases, 
rather  small  considering  the  length  of  time  of  the  study. 

2.  Attitude  Change  in  Relation  to  Success 

The  question  arises  whether  changes  reported  for  the  total  panel  hide 
some  individual  differences  which  might  illuminate  individual/organization 
interaction  further.   For  example,  if  we  examine  the  changes  in  individual 
panelists,  we  find  many  dramatic  instances  of  shifts  both  up  and  down  on 
the  various  scales.   An  initial  hypothsis  about  such  changes  was  that  they 
reflected  the  attitudes  of  the  first  boss.   However,  an  attempt  to 
score  the  direction  of  change  in  terms  of  the  first  boss  did  not  produce  con- 
sistent results,  partly  because  there  was  more  consensus  among  first  bosses 
on  many  scales  than  among  the  panelists. 

A  second  hypothesis  was  that  changes  would  reflect  the  degree  of 
"success"  of  the  panelists  as  measured  by  their  rank  and/or  income.* 
To  test  this  hypothesis  we  compared  the  10  most  and  10  least  successful 
panelists  in  terms  of  a  rating  based  on  their  career  histories  and  income 
data.   At  the  high  success  end,  we  had  the  successful  entrepreneurs,   gen- 
eral managers,  senior  functional  managers  and  senior  staff.   At  the  low  end 
we  had  junior  staff,  some  of  the  consultants  who  were  just  getting  started, 
junior  functional  managers,  and  some  of  the  teachers. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  for  those  scales  where  the  greatest  dif- 
ferences occurred.   On  scales  not  shown  the  high  and  low  success  groups 
did  not  differ  from  each  other  initially  and  neither  group  showed  more  than 
a  slight  change.   For  the  seven  scales  shown  the  following  results  are 
worth  noting:  1)  Iri  general  the  low  success  group,  on  the  average,  was 
closer  to  the  total  panel  average  initially  and  showed  fewer  changes 
(though  again  some  dramatic  individual  changes  are  masked  by  the  group  average) 
Only  on  the  general  idealism/cynicism  scale  do  we  see  a  consistent  change 


*This  external  success  criterion  should  not,  of  course,  be  confused  with  how 
the  individual  felt  about  his  level  of  success,  but  it  is  a  commonly  used 
criterion  in  studies  of  managers  (c.f.  Bray,  et  al,  1974;  Harrell,  I959,  1970) 
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Table  2 
Scale  Scores  for  the  10  most  and  10  Least  Successful  Panelists  on  Selected 
Scales  which  shewed  Fither  Initial  Differences  or  Changes 


Total  Panel  Mean 
(N  44) 


High  Success 
(N  10) 


Low  Success 
(N  10) 


2.  Belief  in  Management 

1961-63                  2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

1973-74                   2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

9.  Belief  in  "classical"  management  principles 

2.6 

1961-63                  2.5 

2.2 

1973-74                  2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

6.  Ccnservatism 

1961-63                  2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

1973-74                   2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

3.  Management  Pole  can  be  moral 

1961-63                  2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

1973-74                  2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

4.  General  idealism  about  industry  in  society 

2.5 

1961-63                  2.4 

2.2 

1973-74                  2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

11.  Individual  vs.  group  incentives 

1961-63                  2.6 

2.8 

2.4 

1973-74                   2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

12.  Individiaal  vs.  group  decision  making 

1961-63                   2.5 

2.7 

2.3 

1973-74                   2.3 

2.3 

2.4 
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over  the  10-12  year  period  toward  greater  cynicims.   On  this  scale  7 
out  of  the  10  panelists  in  the  low  success  group  moved  toward  greater 
cynicism,  and  4  out  of  the  7  moved  dramatically  from  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  other  (2.1  to  2.7;  1.9  to  2.9,  1.4  to  2.7;  2.4  to  3.5).   It  would 
appear  that  lack  of  success  does  color  one ' s  perception  of  industry  and 
management  toward  the  negative. 

2)  High  success  does  not,  however,  lead  to  more  idealism.   The  high 
success  group  starts  out  near  neutral  and  remains  there,  though  again 
some  individual  changes  are  masked  by  the  mean.   One  person  becomes  much 
more  idealistic  (2.6  to  1.7)  while  two  become  slightly  more  cynical  (1.9 
to  2.4;  2.4  to  2.9) . 

3)  On  six  of  the  scales  the  high  success  group  shows  a  pattern  of 
change  toward  more  managerial  attitudes — their  belief  and  trust  in  management 
increases,  their  belief  that  management  can  be  moral  increases,  their  be- 
lief in  individual  incentives  and  decision  making  increases.   Even  on  these 
scales  we  find  one  or  two  individuals  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  but 
the  group  as  a  whole  clearly  shows  evidence  of  socialization  in  the  managerial 
direction. 

In  summary,  when  we  look  at  the  10  most  successful  panelists  and 
compare  them  with  the  10  least  successful  ones  by  the  external  criterion  of 
rank/income,  we  see  greater  evidence  of  consistent  attitude  change  in  the 
successful  group.   The  nature  of  the  change  clearly  suggests  a  pattern  of 
being  socialized  toward  managerial  attitudes.   The  low  success  group  does 
not  show  consistent  changes  except  on  one  scale,  where  this  group  shows 
the  non-surprising  trend  of  becoming  more  cynical  about  industry  and  man- 
agement . 

Further  inspection  of  the  individual  results  suggested  that  an  ex- 
ternal criterion  of  success,  though  it  obviously  explains  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual changes  observed,  may  still  be  too  crude  a  measure  in  that  we  do 
not  really  know  how  well  it  correlated  with  how  the  individual  perceives 
himself.   Yet  one  might  expect  attitude  changes  to  be  a  reflection  of 
those  inner  perception.  A  subjective  criterion  of  success  was  next 
considered  but  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  too  biased  by 
the  needs  of  the  individual  to  feel  successful  or  to  appear  successful  to 
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the  researcher.   Instead,  we  decided  to  attempt  to  get  at  inner  criteria 
by  using  the  concept  of  "career  anchor"  which  had  previously  been  developed 
to  explain  the  career  histories  of  the  panelists  (Schein,  1975b)  . 

3.  Panel  Changes  by  Career  Anchor  Groups 

The  interviews  of  the  panelists  revealed  a  number  of  career  patterns 
which  could  best  be  conceptualized  in  terms  of  a  syndrome  of  self-perceived 
talents,  motives,  attitudes,  and  values  which  guided  and  constrained  each 
person's  career.   We  called  these  syndromes  "career  anchors"  because  their 
primary  effect  was  to  pull  the  person  back  to  what  he  valued  and  was  good 
at  when  he  found  himself  in  a  job  or  company  where  he  was  unhappy  or  was 
failing.   The  anchors  were  not  visible  either  to  the  person  or  to  me 
at  the  point  of  the  original  interviews  or  at  the  one-year  follow  up, 
probably  because  the  person  had  not  had  enough  experience  up  to  that  time 
to  determine  for  himself  what  he  valued  and  was  good  at.   Even  in  the 

10  year  follow-up  interviews  the  anchors  only  became  visible  through  repeated 
asking  for  the  reasons  why  job  changes  or  career  moves  were  made,  why 
certain  things  were  enjoyed  while  others  were  not,  and  what  the  person  was 
looking  for  in  the  future .   Once  the  entire  10  year  period  was  reviewed  , 
it  was  possible  to  classify  each  person  into  one  of  five  major  categories 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  motive  or  value  which  was  most  central  to  the 
person  in  the  sense  of  that  which  he  would  be  least  willing  to  give  up. 
The  anchors  thus  conceptualized  were  the  following: 

1)  Managerial  competence ;  These  panelists  (N  8)  want  to  climb  the 
corporate  ladder  and  reach  a  position  of  high  responsibility;  they  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  talented  as  managers,  and  are  highly  motivated 
toward  management  per  se. 

2)  Technical/functional  competence;  These  panelists  (N  19)  are 
primarily  concerned  about  the  kind  of  work  they  do,  whether  it  be  technical, 
financial,  sales,  planning,  or  whatever;  they  do  not  want  management  per  se, 
though  they  are  willing  to  take  on  larger  responsibilities  in  the  area  in 
which  they  feel  their  competence.   But  they  clearly  want  to  remain  in  that 
area. 

3)  Security/stability ;  These  panelists  (N  4)  are  primarily  concerned 
about  finding  a  secure  and  stable  job,  an  organization  that  will  assure  them 
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a  stable  future,  and  an  employer  whom  they  feel  they  can  trust  to  take  care 
of  them  and  their  career.   This  is  the  only  group  that  resembles  the  "organ- 
ization man"  image. 

4)  Creativity;  These  panelists  (N  6)  are  primarily  concerned  about 
creating  products  or  services  which  are  an  extension  and  a  reflection  of 
themselves  and  their  own  skills;  they  are  basically  entrepreneurial  in 
their  orientation  and  five  out  of  the  six  have  already  achieved  success 
through  entrepreneurial  activity  of  various  sorts. 

5)  Autonomy ;  These  panelists  (N  7)  found  life  in  business  organizations 
to  be  too  confining  and  found  various  ways  to  pursue  a  career  which  permitted 
them  freedom  to  set  their  own  hours,  work  habits,  tasks,  etc.   One  is  a 
professor  of  business,  several  are  consultants,  one  is  a  proprietor  of  a 
small  business,  and  one  is  a  free  lance  writer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  anchors  are  the  "ultimate"  constraints 
on  the  person,  the  one  thing  he  will  not  give  up.   It  should  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  other  factors  are  unimportant  as  positive  motives  in  any 
given  individual.   In  principle  one  could  draw  a  profile  for  each  person 
showing  the  relative  importance  he  attaches  to  each  of  the  above  areas. 
But  that  is  not  our  purpose  and  the  measurement  task  involved  would  be 
quite  difficult.   Our  purpose  here  was  to  sort  the  panelists  into  career 
types  based  on  what  they  were  primarily  concerned  about  based  on  10  to  12 
years  of  knowledge  of  their  careers. 

Though  the  career  anchor  is  a  concept  which  attempts  to  capture  the 
essence  of  the  internal  career,  it  is,  of  coure,  correlated  with  certain 
external  career  manifestations.   The  managerial  competence  group  (M)  is 
primarily  in  functional  management  or  general  management  positions;  the 
technical/functional  group  (TF)  is  the  most  heterogenous  in  that  its  members 
are  in  staff,  functional,  and  non-organizational  positions;  the  creativity 
group  (C) ,  consists  of  five  highly  successful  entrepreneurs  and  one  other 
who  is  still  trying  to  get  started;  the  security  group  (S)  are  all  em- 
bedded in  large  organizationa;  and  the  autonomy  group  (A)  are  consultants; 
teachers,  writers,  and  one  small  business  owner.   The  previous  analysis  of 
"success"  would  cross-cut  this  group  in  that  some  of  the  most  successful 
panelists  would  be  found  in  the  M  and  C  groups,  while  some  of  the  least 
successful  would  be  in  the  TF  and  A  groups,  but  the  latter  have  chosen 
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consciously  to  sacrifice  rank  and/or  income  for  other  internal  success 
criteria  which  they  value  more,  notably  the  opportunity  to  determine  more  of 
their  own  life  decisions, 

Table  3  shows  how  initial  and  final  attitudes  relate  to  selected 
career  anchors.   The  TF  group  is  omitted  from  the  table  because  of  its  hetero- 
geneity and  the  fact  that  on  almost  all  scales  it  fell  somewhere  near  the 
average  for  the  panel  as  a  whole;  the  S  group  is  also  omitted  because  of 
its  small  size.   Of  most  interest  in  terms  of  potential  differences  are  the 
comparisons  between  the  M,C,  and  A  groups  because  these  three  groups  re- 
present the  greatest  contrasts  in  terms  of  what  they  are  seeking  in  their 
careers  and  what  kinds  of  career  experiences  they  have  had  so  far. 

The  scales  in  the  Table  are  arranged  in  terms  of  the  patterns  of  dif- 
ferences which  emerge.   The  first  group  of  scales  shows  areas  where  the  A 
and  M  groups  move  in  opposite  directions  and  cross  each  other  during  the  10 
year  follow-up  period.   The  C  group  on  these  scales  shows  its  own  patterns. 
Looking  first  at  "Pro-management  orientation" ,  we  find  that  the  M  and  C 
groups  start  out  being  less  favorable  toward  management  as  an  occupation  but 
end  up  after  10-12  years  more  favorable,  while  the  A  group  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction.   On  this  scale  we  have  clear  evidence  of  socialization 
in  terms  of  the  particular  occupational  roles  the  panelists  are  puCsuing,  but 
we  should  also  note  that  all  three  groups  start  out  and  remain  generally 
positive  toward  the  managerial  role. 

The  next  scale  shows  degree  of  belief  in  "classical"  management 
principles  to  be  initially  neutral  in  the  M  group  and  to  get  stronger, 
while  it  starts  out  strong  in  the  A  group  but  gets  weaker.   The  C  group 
starts  out  and  remains  neutral.   All  three  groups  believe  that  the  managerial 
role  can  be  moral,  probably  a  reflection  of  prior  socialization,  but  the 
group  most  committed  to  management  (M)  clearly  becomes  stronger  in  this 
belief,  while  the  A  group  weakens  somewhat  in  its  degree  of  belief  in  this 
area. 

Idealism  about  industry  hovers  around  neutral  for  the  M  and  C  groups, 
but  shows  a  sharp  decline  in  the  A  groups,  the  one  group  that  has  dropped 
out  of  formal  organizational  life.   This  group  does  not  end  up  being  much 
more  cynical  than  the  other  groups,  however,  because  their  large  shift 
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Table  3 


Scale  Scores  for  Selected  Career  Anchor  Groups  Shewing  Changes  Over  the  10-12  Year  Follow- 

l^  Period 


Scale            Total  Panel  Mean      Managerial 

Caipetence 

Creativity 

Autonony 

(N  44) 

(N  8) 

(N  6) 

(N  7) 

2.   Belief  in  Management 

1961-63                2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

2.0 

1973-74                2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

9-  Belief  in  "classical"  manaqement  principles 

1961-63                2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.2 

1973-74                 2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

3.  Managenent  Role  can  be  Moral 

1961-63                2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1973-74                2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

4.  General  idealism  about  indiostry  in  society 

1961-63                 2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

2.1 

1973-74                 2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

2.7 

12.  Individual  vs.  group  decision  making 

1961-63                2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

2.4 

1973-74                 2.3 

2.3 

1.7 

2.7 

1.  Belief  in  "free  enterprise" 

1961-63                2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

2.5 

1973-74                2.5 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

6.  Conservatism 

1961-63                2.4 

1.9 

2.2 

2.7 

1973-74                 2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

2.8 

11.  Individual  vs.  group  incentives 

1961-63                 2.6 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

1973-74                 2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.8 

10.  Faith  in  workers,  Theory  X,  Y 

1961-63                 2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

2.8 

1973-74                 3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

3.4 
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Table  3  (cont.) 


Scale 


Total  Panel  Mean 


Mangerial 
Corpetence 


Creativity  Aut<naTTy 


5. Be lief  about  cxprporate  responsibility 
1961-63  2.7 

1973-74  2.8 

7.  Belief  about  change  and  mobility 

1961-63  2.6 

1973-74  2.6 

8.  Belief  in  right  to  privacy 

1961-63  2.8 

1973-74  3.0 


1.0 

kl 

2.4 
2.3 

?.l 
;.l 
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is  more  a  reflection  of  their  initially  greater  degree  of  idealism. 

The  final  scale  where  the  M  and  A  groups  cross  concerns  belief  in 
individual  vs.  group  decision  making,  where  the  M  group  moves  slightly 
toward  individual,  the  C  group  moves  dramatically  toward  individual,  while 
the  A  group  moves  toward  belief  in  group  decision  making.   Five  out  of  the 
six  entrepreneurially  oriented  panelists  started  out  believing  strongly  in 
group  decision  making  and  ended  up  believing  strongly  in  individual  decision 
making,  suggesting  clear  socialization  through  their  own  role  experience. 
The  sixth  panelist  in  this  group,  the  only  one  not  yet  successful,  also 
moved  toward  belief  in  individual  decision  making  but  he  was  already  on  that 
side  of  the  scale  at  the  initial  testing  so  his  movement  is  not  as  dramatic. 

The  next  set  of  scales  shown  in  the  table  shows  other  patterns  of 
movement  among  the  three  groups.   Belief  in  free  enterprise  was  initially 
strong  in  the  M  group  while  the  C  and  A  groups  were  more  neutral.   The 
M  group  becomes  slightly  more  neutral,  the  C  group  remains  neutral,  while 
the  A  group  moves  somewhat  away  from  a  free  enterprise  position.   Here, 
as  in  the  scale  dealing  with  idealism  about  industry,  we  see  that  being 
part  of  the  institution  does  not  necessarily  make  one  believe  more  in  it, 
but  being  less  a  part  of  it  seems  to  make  one  believe  less  in  it,  i.e.  the 
biggest  changes  occur  in  the  A  group  on  scales  4  and  1. 

The  two  items  which  we  labelled  conservatism  show  up  strong  differences 
which  became  even  stronger  with  time.   The  M  and  C  groups  are  essentially 
against  change  initially  and  become  more  so,  while  the  A  group  initially  is 
favorable  to  change  and  becomes  slightly  more  extreme  in  that  position. 
This  is  the  only  scale  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  anchor  groups  ini- 
tially.  The  C  group  resembles  the  A  group  on  this  scale. 

Belief  in  group  incentives  shows  different  patterns  in  each  group — 
the  M  group  starts  out  neutral  and  moves  toward  belief  in  individual  incentives; 
the  C  group  starts  out  believing  in  group  incentives  and  changes  toward 
a  belief  in  individual  incentives,  paralleling  the  switch  in  belief  from 
group  to  individual  decision  making;  the  A  group  starts  out  believing  in 
group  incentives  and  remains  there.  Apparently  performance  of  managerial 
and  entrepreneurial  roles  makes  one  more  oriented  toward  individual  de- 
cision and  incentives. 
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The  items  which  reflect  idealism  about  human  nature  or  "faith  in 
workers"  show  a  strong  initial  leaning  in  all  three  groups  toward  high  faith 
(Theory  Y)  and  an  increase  in  all  three,  especially  the  A  group.   This 
shift  is  especially  important  to  note  in  view  of  the  common  conception 
that  Theory  Y  is  a  Utopian  position  which  cannot  really  be  sustained  when 
one  faces  the  "real  world"  (Schein,  1975a) .   The  panel  results  would 
suggest  that  for  all  three  versions  of  the  "real  world" — the  managerial, 
the  entrepreneurial,  and  the  non-organizational — the  Theory  Y  assumptions 
seem  to  fit  the  reality  better  than  the  Theory  X  assumptions. 

The  final  three  scales  show  few  differences  among  the  three  anchor 
groups.   Each  of  them  starts  out  and  ends  up  believing  in  a  narrow 
concept  of  corporate  responsibility.   On  beliefs  about  change  and  mobility 
an  inconsistent  pattern  emerges  which  may  reflect  the  ambiguity  of  this  scale. 
Two  of  its  items  are  similar  to  the  conservatism  scale  previously  reported 
while  one  other  deals  with  whether  the  respondent  believes  that  it  is 
better  for  a  person  to  be  loyal  to  his  organization  than  his  profession, 
and  one  deals  with  whether  he  believes  it  is  better  to  move  around  a  lot 
in  building  one's  career.   As  will  be  noted,  the  M  group  is  initially 
neutral  and  remains  so,  the  C  group  starts  out  favoring  change  and  becomes 
less  so,  while  the  A  group  starts  out  not  favoring  change  and  remains  there — 
the  opposite  of  what  one  might  expect  of  this  group. 

Finally,  and  not  unexpectedly,  all  three  groups  initially  believe 
that  the  employee  should  have  rights  against  corporate  invasion  of  privacy 
and  the  M  and  C  groups  change  toward  even  a  stronger  belief  in  this  direction. 
One  might  have  expected  the  opposite  result  with  increasing  organizational 
experience  and  rank,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  previously  reported  data 
on  Sloan  Fellows  (Table  1) shows  that  the  whole  society  may  have  moved  strongly 
toward  protection  of  the  individual  in  the  last  decade. 

These  results  taken  together  suggest  that  attitude  changes  during 
the  first  10-12  year  of  the  career  are  strongly  correlated  with  career 
anchors  and  the  specific  occupational  roles  into  which  they  lead.   An 
analysis  by  anchors,  even  though  we  end  up  dealing  with  very  small  groups, 
seems  to  reveal  patterns  of  attitude  change  which  are  more  clear  cut  than 
when  we  look  at  the  entire  panel  or  a  pure  external  criterion  like  rank/income. 
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To  further  illustrate  this  finding  we  can  look  at  the  absolute  values 
shown  in  Table  3  and  rate  each  group  in  terms  of  the  number  of  scale  scores 
which  are  in  the  pro-management,  neutral,  or  anti-management  direction. 
If  we  define  neutral  as  2.4  to  2.6,  we  can  identify  on  10  out  of  12  scales 
(all  but  the  scale  on  corporate  responsibility  and  the  scale  of  change  and 
mobility)  a  "management  direction"  based  on  the  managerial  data  in  Table  1. 
For  example,  on  management  orientation  (Scale  2) ,  a  low  score  is  clearly 
the  management  direction  based  on  the  scores  of  Sloan  Fellows,  Senior 
Executives,  and  panelist  bosses.   A  score  below  2.4  would  therefore  be 
rated  as  pro-managment,  a  score  of  2.4  to  2.6  as  neutral,  and  a  score  above 
2.6  as  anti-management.   By  this  procedure  we  can  build  up  a  kind  of  pro- 
file of  each  anchor  group  initially  and  at  follow-up  (see  Table  4) . 

At  the  initial  testing  the  M  group  was  already  most  pro-management; 
the  C  and  A  groups  were  more  diverse  in  their  response  across  the  various 
scales.   By  the  time  of  follow-up  we  see  that  the  M  group  is  pro-management 
on  9  out  of  10  scales  and  neutral  on  only  one.   The  C  group  also  has  be- 
come more  pro-management  with  7  pro  and  3  neutral  scales,  while  the  A 
group  has  become  less  management  oriented  with  only  4  pro,  1  neutral,  and 
5  anti  scale  scores.   Thus  one  can  summarize  the  long  range  effects  by 
suggesting  that  the  career  anchors  already  show  up  some  differences  con- 
sistent with  later  career  events  at  the  point  of  graduate  school  and  that 
those  differences  become  magnified  as  the  career  unfolds.   Socialization 
accentuated  initial  differences  (Kolb  snd  Fry,  1974) . 

Implications  and  Conclusions 

In  the  above  analyses  we  have  shown  attitude  changes  which  occurred 
over  the  first  10-12  years  of  various  careers  of  alumni  of  the  Sloan  School 
of  Management.   The  most  important  finding  was  that  these  changes  were 
highly  patterned  by  individual  career  factors  and  were  most  closely  re- 
lated to  what  we  have  called  "career  anchors,"  internal  syndromes  of 
self-perceived  talents,  motives,  and  values  which  guide  and  constrain  the 
actual  career  movement.   Because  of  the  small  numbers  involved,  these 
findings  can  only  be  treated  as  suggestive  at  this  point,  but  they  lend 
support  to  the  validity  of  the  career  anchor  concept  itself,  which,  pre- 
viously, rested  solely  on  interview  data.   If  objective  patterns  of  attitudes 
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Table  4 


Number  of  Scales  on  which  Each  Anchor  Group  was  Pro  Management, 
Anti  Management,  or  Neutral  Initially  and  at  Follow-Up 


Managerial  Competence 

Creativity 

Autonomy 

Pro.    Neut.    Anti. 

Pro.    Neut.    Anti. 

Pro. 

Neut, 

Anti. 

1961-63 

5 

5 

0 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1973-74 

9 

1 

0 

7 

3 

0 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 
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can  be  shown  to  be  related  to  career  anchors,  one  can  begin  to  place  more 
confidence  in  the  proposition  that  the  internal  career  of  people  is  indeed 
organized  around  a  syndrome  such  as  the  career  anchor  concept  attempts  to 
describe. 

The  types  of  career  pursued  by  the  alumni  are  highly  varied  and,  not 
surprisingly,  the  patterns  of  attitude  change  only  begin  to  make  sense 
when  one  takes  this  variability  into  account.   Occupational  socialization 
probably  occurs  initially  in  the  home  and  in  school.   Subsequently, 
it  is  more  related  to  the  specific  career  that  the  individual  is  pursuing 
than  the  general  institutional  or  organizational  setting  into  which  he  is 
moving.   Most  of  our  panelists  were  in  some  form  of  business  related  activity- 
if  they  were  not  managers  they  were  teachers  of  business ,  and  the  one  free 
lance  writer  was  doing  much  of  his  writing  in  business  related  areas.   Yet 
the  patterns  of  attitude  change  varied  with  the  different  specific  careers 
related  to  the  specific  career  anchors.   One  might  extrapolate  to  the 
hypothesis  that  attitude  change  over  the  course  of  one's  working  life  is 
tied  more  to  the  specific  characteristics  of  one's  occupational  role,  rather 
than  to  general  characteristics  of  the  institution  or  organization  within 
which  one  works.   Our  evidence  in  this  regard  is  only  preliminary  but  con- 
sistent with  other  findings  such  as  those  of  Lawrence  and  Lorsch  (1967) 
on  differentiation  of  attitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  organization,  and 
Lieberman  (1956)  on  changes  resulting  from  specific  role  changes  such  as 
promotion  from  shop  steward  to  foreman. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  model  of  the  socialization  process  is  that 
the  individual  selects  a  broad  occupation  on  the  basis  of  prior  attitudes 
and  self  perceived  talents  and  then  experiences  further  changes  in  attitudes 
and  values  according  to  the  specific  occupational  roles  and  settings  into 
which  he  moves.   Actual  occupational  experience  then  gradually  builds  career 
anchors  which  reflect  both  prior  socialization  and  early  work  experience. 
In  this  process  attitudes  and  values  are  accentuated  in  terms  of  these 
actual  experiences. 
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APPENDIX 


ITEMS  USED  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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1.  BELIEF  IN  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


1.   Governnientally  operated  projects  cannot  compete   with  private 

enterprise  because  they  are  less  efficient. 
6.   Government  should  be  headed  by  men  trained  in  business  techniques 

and  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  business. 
10.   Private  enterprise  working  through  a  market  economy  provides  the 

most  equitable  distribution  of  society's  goods  and  services. 
38.   Government  competition  with  private  enterprise  is  unfair  and 

should  be  eliminated. 
53.   The  legal  system  of  this  country  is  generally  slanted  against 

big  business. 

79.   The  welfare  of  society  is  best  achieved  if  all  businesses  pursue 

profit  to  the  best  pf  their  ability. 

86.   Present  tax  laws  tend  to  stifle  capital  expansion  by  business  more 

than  they  encourage  it. 

92.*  Compulsory  arbitrati^  should  be  instituted  in  vital  industries 
such  as  the  steel  industry,  to  Insure  our  country  against  work 
stoppages  which  Jeopardize  national  defense. 


2.  BELIEF  IN  MANAGEMENT 
PRO-MANAGEMENT  ORIENTATION 

56.  Managers  usually  deal  with  people  in  a  democratic  manner. 

57.  A  man  who  is  willing  to  work  hard  in  industry  does  not  need  a 

union  to  protect  him, 

58.  The  good  manager  should  rely  on  explanation  and  persuasion  rather 

than  airect  orders. 

59.  To  succeed  in  business  one  must  be  able  to  take  criticism  without 

being  hurt  by  it . 
61.   Most  manager's  are  delightful  people  to  know  socially. 
65.   The  most  Important  objective  of  a  company  Is  to  manufacture  and 

sell  products  which  are  useful  to  society. 


3.  BELIEF  IN  MORALITY  OF  MANAGEMENT 

17.  *  The  gooa  manager  must  be  willing  to  compromise  his  own  ethics 
and  morals  to  some  degree  in  order  to  get  his  job  done. 

66,  *  Managers  often  have  to  treat  people  unfairly  to  get  their  job 

done. 
85.*  Religious  teachings  cannot  be  strictly  observed  in  the  business 

setting. 
91.  *  Most  managerial  jobs  require  a  person  to  compromise  his  ethics 

or  morals  to  some  degree. 


♦Reverse  Scoring 
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4.  IDEALISM  ABOUT  INDUSTRY  IN  SOCIETY 


2fa.   Managers  are  not  always  sincere  in  their  dealings  with  other 
people . 

4l.*  Most  corporations  ao  not  have  clear  objectives  which  can  serve 

as  guides  to  executive  decisions. 
^2.*  Inaustry's  basic  idea  is  to  drive  you  as  hard  as  it  can  and 

give  you  as  little  as  possible. 
4^.*  Many  eniployers  think  only  of  their  profits  and  care  little  for 

their  eHiployee's  welfare. 
^b.*  It  is  the  tough,  ariving,  impersonal  man  who  really  gets  ahead 

in  inaustry. 
7^.*  Many  managers  are  suspicious  of  their  business  associates. 
76.*  Some  aegree  of  cynicism  is  a  valuable  attribute  in  a  manager. 

5.  BELIEF  IN  BROAD  CORPORATE  RESPONSIBILITY 

13.   Corporations  have  a  aefinite  obligation  to  take  a  stand  on 

political  issues. 
22.    Corporations  have  a  aeFinite  obligation  to  support  liberal  arts 

colleges . 
27.   Corporations  have  a  definite  obligation  to  give  money  to ^charity 

&2.    Corporations  have  a  aefinite  obligation  to  be  actively  involved 
in  com-munity  affairs . 

6.  CONSERVATISM 


^.   Most  inaustrial  problems  can  be  attributed  to  a  few  basic  causes. 

77.   There  are  many  sound  principles  of  busines's  which  should  not  be 
changed  even  if  economic  and  technological  conditions  change. 

7.  CHANGE  AND  MOBILITY 

15.*  Resistance  to  change  is  industry's  major  problem. 

29.*   Nowaaays  it  is  more  important  for  a  manager  to  be  loyal  to 

his  profession  than  to  any  given  organization. 
50.*   Constant  change  and  innovation  is  basically  a  good  thing  for 

society  and  its  institutions. 
73.*   The  more  a  young  executive  moves  from  job  to  job  within  a  coir;- 

pany,  the  greater  will  be  his  chance  for  success. 

8,  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

^3.   A  young  man  entering  industry  should  be  careful  in  selecting  a 

wife  to  make  sure  she  will  fit  into  his  career  plans. 
5^.    Nowadays  when  industry  hires  a  new  manager  his  whole  family 

should  be  screened  as  an  inaication  of  his  potential  for 

aavancement . 
60.   The  private  life  of  an  employee  is  properly  a  matter  of  direct 

concern  to  his  company,  for  the  two  can  never  be  completely 

segregated. 
78.   A  wife's  social  grace  ana  attractiveness  play  a  significant  role 

in  her  husband's  rate  of  advancement. 
16.*  The  private  life  of  an  employee  should  be  of  no  direct  concern  to 

his  company. 
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9.  CLASSICAL  MANAGEMENT  THEORY 

&.    In  inaustry  there  must  always  be  unity  of  command  so  that  In- 

dlvlQuals  will  not  be  subjected  to  conflicting  authority. 
30.   The  engineer  in  industry  should  give  his  primary  allegiance  to 

the  company  he  works  for,  not  the  engineering  profession  as 

such. 
3^ .   Ihe  human  relations-group  dynamics  approach  in  industry  tends 

to  stifle  the  individuality  of  employees. 
32.   Responsibility  should  never  exceed  authority  because  the  in- 

aividual  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  what  he  does  not 

control. 
63.   A  clearcut  hierarchy  of  authority  and  "resp"onsibility  is  the 

cornerstone  of  the  business  organization. 

10.  FAITH  IN  WORKERS,  X-Y 

20.   The  average  worker  in  industry  is  capable  of  exercising  self- 
control, 

44.*   The  average  worker  "in  industry  prefers  to  avoid  responsibility, 
has  little  ambition,  and  wants  security  above  all. 

fa?.*   Ihe  average  worker  in  industry  has  an  inherent  dislike  of  work 
and  will  avoid  it  if  he  can. 

60.*   A  large  corporation  tends  to  suppress  individual  creativity. 

31.   The  best  kino  of  emotional  relationship  between  a  superior  and 
a  suborainate  is  an  open  one  in  which  each  party  feels  it  can 
"level"  completely  with  the  other. 

64.  *  Most  large  corporations  are  placing  more  stress  on  the  "cor- 
poration loyalty"  of  the  employee  than  on  his  individual 
growth. 

11.  INDIVIDUAL  VS.  GROUP  INCENTIVES 

39.    Piece  work  systems  are  bad  for  company  morale  since  they  force 

competition  between  fellow  workers. 
63.   Group  incentive  plans  are  superior  to  piece  work  systems  in 

stimulating  high  productivity. 
49.*   Piece  work  systems  are  good  for  company  morale  because  they 

stimulate  high  productivity. 


12.  INDIVIDUAL  VS.  GROUP  DECISION  MAKING 

68.   Individual  aecisions  cannot  be  as  consistently  sound  as  group 

decisions . 
2.*   Group  decisions  are  generally  more  conservative  than  what  the 

leader  of  the  group  would  have  done  had  he  decided  alone. 
14.*   The  quality  of  individual  decisions  is  generally  higher  than 

the  quality  of  group  decisions. 
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